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THE YEAR ENDING AND THE YEAR TO 

COME 

BY HENRY W. BUNN 

An appropriate date, perhaps, wherewith to end or to begin a 
review of world events for the year 1921 would seem to be Novem- 
ber 12, the date of the opening of the Conference on the Limita- 
tion of Armament; for that date may mark the end of the ancient 
international order of distrust, vengefulness, Machiavellianism 
and wars, and the beginning of a new international order of 
mutual confidence, good feeling, open dealing and peace. The 
reactionaries and a certain sort of "Liberals" are apt to say: 
"Three years since the Armistice, and things grow worse and 
worse!" I think it were truer to say: "Only three years since 
the Armistice, and see how already hopes are reviving, how the 
ruins are being cleared away and are being replaced by cleaner 
and sounder construction!" It is significant that in restoration 
of the Devastated Area of France the last word of sanitary science 
is being applied. 

Western Europe is still suffering terribly from many ills, but a 
careful scrutiny shows improvement almost everywhere, and in 
almost every respect. Not least of these ills are the disease of 
exchange and kindred maladies; but such projects as the Ter 
Meulen scheme and Mr. Vanderlip's plan of a Gold Reserve Bank 
of the United States of Europe indicate how wise heads are work- 
ing toward the discovery of sovereign remedies. The German 
paper mark is naught; but German industry is booming and there 
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is little unemployment. The Polish mark is in an equally bad 
way, but the Poles are raising enough food to subsist themselves. 
The Succession States formed or augmented from the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire are coming to it slowly, but they will level 
their silly economic barriers and recover their prosperity. The 
French are not daunted by a fantastic budget, Fate's whimsical 
reward for unexampled sacrifices. By retrenchments and hard 
work the Italians manage to hold on; the industrial disorders of 
last year have not been repeated this. Western Europe is weath- 
ering by. An international Economic Conference should follow 
the Conference on Limitation of Armament and should find means 
to restore the shattered mechanism of European credit and trade. 

Despite a terrible deal of unemployment, despite the Irish 
crisis and despite alarming reports from India, Lloyd George was 
justified in sounding that note of confidence at the Lord Mayor's 
banquet not long ago. There has been a cyclone, but it has 
spent itself. The ship of state, though needing repairs, is discov- 
ered to be seaworthy, and the seamanship has proved adequate. 
Trade is reviving, however slowly. Though the Irish negotiation 
is in " an extremely delicate state," it is unthinkable that the truce 
should be declared off, that a solution should not be found. Hindu 
St. Gandhi and the Mohammedan AH brothers, in unnatural 
conjunction, are trying to obstruct the sound and gradual prepara- 
tion of India for self-government, but, if the worst comes to the 
worst, it will be found that the breed of Wellesleys, Lawrences and 
Outrams is not extinct. The far-flung Indian Nationalist propa- 
ganda doubtless greatly exaggerates the danger to the British Raj. 

Hopefulness towards the Turkish question may not appear 
justified; but I think this may be said: that the Angoran Gov- 
ernment, which has a certain look of permanency, promises to be 
less rather than more Unspeakable than the ancient "Amurath 
to Amurath" regime. 

Japan is at a desperate crisis, like a 

swimmer in the sea, 
Poised on the top of a huge wave of fate, 
Which hangs uncertain to which side to fall. 

It is my opinion that the wave will fall on the safe, the landward 
side. 
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The Chinese problem will furnish the severest test of the wisdom 
of the Washington Conference. Have the conferees the knowl- 
edge and wisdom for devising an international policy toward 
China which will enable China to reconstruct herself on lines con- 
formable to her national genius and not in stupid imitation of 
Western patterns, yet so as to maintain relations of mutual advan- 
tage with Western Powers? Hope, not confidence, of the right 
solution, is justified. 

As to Russia, suspension of judgment is " indicated". No man 
in the world is qualified to prophesy concerning Russia. Now 
one feels that the people must rise and overthrow that strange 
crew in power; anon, one despairs of any such thing. 

For us, Mr. Hoover, Governor Harding of the Federal Reserve 
Board, all those best qualified to speak, declare that the corner 
has been turned, that "the trend is upward". 

* * * 

Very little legislation was consummated during the Short Ses- 
sion of the latter days of the Wilson Administration. The* 67th 
Congress met in special session on April 11, to deal with its 
heritage of important problems. Its record of achievement has 
been considerable but not extraordinary. 

The Senate ratified the Colombian Treaty, carrying an appro- 
priation of $25,000,000.00 to sweeten for Colombia the loss of 
Panama; but the original clause expressing regret for the circum- 
stances of its seizure was eliminated. Whether ratification, at 
this late date and unaccompanied by any gracious gesture, will 
go far to conciliate the affection of Latin America, is doubtful; 
and the affection of Latin America is important to our trade. 

An Act restricting immigration from any country to an annual 
three per cent of the number of nationals of that country resident 
here in the census year 1910, became effective on May 10. It ex- 
pires June 30, 1922. It is to be hoped that before the latter date 
permanent immigration legislation will be enacted. 

The treaties with Germany, Austria and Hungary were ratified 
by the Senate against rather unimportant opposition. These 
treaties define (by meticulous citation) the rights and advantages 
to which we are entitled under the Armistice agreement and the 
treaties of Versailles, St. Germain and Trianon. The Opposition 
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desired amendments by which we should explicitly define and 
acknowledge our corresponding obligations. I confess to a sym- 
pathy with the Opposition. We do ourselves the honor of recog- 
nizing our own magnanimity and fairness, but doubt on these 
heads is permitted to others, and should in decency be satisfied. 

The two most striking episodes of the year in America were that 
of the disorders in the Mingo coal field of West Virginia and that 
of the railroad crisis, which threatened a nation-wide railroad 
strike. In neither case was the settlement entirely satisfactory. 

One of the most promising achievements of the year was that of 
the National Conference on Unemployment, in session Septem- 
ber 26 to October 13, under the chairmanship of Mr. Hoover. 
Reports had indicated a minimum of 3,500,000 unemployed and 
a possible maximum of 5,500,000 (the much larger number of de- 
pendent non-workers should be remembered in this connection). 
There was prospect, unless drastic measures were taken, of wide- 
spread misery during the winter. The emergency measures rec- 
ommended by the Board have been eagerly adopted and put in ef- 
fect throughout the country, Chicago being the one important 
city refusing to cooperate, and reports give assurance that the 
problem is measurably solved. But 'ware statistics ! Mr. Hoover 
told the conference that not more than one-fifth of those reported 
as unemployed were emergency cases. And it should be remem- 
bered that the number of "normally unemployed" is about 
1,500,000. 

Our new Administration's record in domestic matters has been 
respectable. Its conduct of foreign relations has been of an un- 
exampled brilliancy. Our position at the end of the Wilson Ad- 
ministration was one of isolation; it is now one of confident and 
trusted world-leadership. Perhaps the former isolation was due 
to Republican obstruction; but the facts are as stated. In the 
series of notes on Yap, Mesopotamia, and mandates in general, in 
a note to China, in the note indirectly addressed to the Chita 
Government, Secretary Hughes, in language of a refreshing lucid- 
ity, directness, and vigor, asserted the two main principles of the 
Administration's foreign policy: the open door and equal oppor- 
tunity. Those principles, one may be sure, the Administration in- 
tends shall have their supreme expression in Conference agree- 
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raents as to China and Siberia. Only four months after the 
Administration's assumption of office, and the Powers were invited 
to confer on limitation of armaments. Only eight months, and 
there they are in conference, recovering from the shock of that 
amazing opening speech by Mr. Hughes. Nothing like this was 
ever known in international dealings: such swiftness, sureness, 
inevitableness, elegant simplicity. 

Though the process of post-war readjustment is far from com- 
plete, the worst is past and the prospects of domestic trade and 
industry are bright. The unhappy condition of our foreign trade, 
on the contrary, is sufficiently indicated by the fact that of 1,464 
steel ships controlled by the reorganized Shipping Board, only 420 
are in service. The remainder lie at "dead moorings". It is 
true that if, as some prognosticate, Europe should fall into com- 
plete economic chaos, we could subsist ourselves and after some 
adjustment escape serious discomfort. But, if Europe should be 
economically restored, we should enjoy a period of unexampled 
material prosperity. Ergo, it behooves us to lend our genius to 
such restoration. We have done and are doing so. The German 
reparation settlement was due in greater degree than is generally 
understood to our influence. Lenin knows that the Russian 
policy of our Government has been Bolshevism's undoing. The 
Washington Conference should (why not say "will"?) pacify and 
reassure Europe as well as the East. Then, when all hands are in 
a mood of cheerfulness and mutual confidence, will be the time to 
propound a scheme for the industrial and economic rehabilitation 
of Europe with American aid on the grand scale. 

* * * 

The reconstruction troubles of Great Britain came to a head in 
the strike of the coal miners, which lasted three months (April to 
July), threatened to involve the Railwaymen and Transport 
Workers (the other two groups of the great "Triple Alliance"), 
greatly increased the volume of unemployment in other indus- 
tries, suspended export of coal, rendered idle hundreds of thou- 
sands of tons of shipping, did in fact throw out of gear the entire 
machinery of industry and foreign trade of the Kingdom. On 
March 31 the mines, of which the Government had assumed con- 
trol as a war measure, were returned to the control of the owners, 
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and the latter announced greatly reduced wage schedules. The 
miners at once struck for "nationalization"; that cock refusing 
to fight, they demanded a "national wage" (i. e., uniform rates 
of pay throughout the industry) and a national "pool of profits", 
the two together constituting an allotropic form of nationaliza- 
tion. Their union funds exhausted, and faced by the spectre of 
starvation, the miners at last capitulated. The terms of settle- 
ment have been rightly praised, as embodying the principle of 
share of profits between owners and workers. But the fundamen- 
tal solution is still to seek. The magnificent structure of British 
industry and trade has been raised on the basis of cheap coal. A 
complete reorganization of the industry on broad, economical 
lines, taking a leaf out of the American book, is "indicated"; so as 
to insure a generous wage to the workers in this most dangerous 
of industries, a decent profit to the owners, and, above all, cheap 
coal for industries and the freightage of outgoing bottoms. The 
necessity of such reorganization has since many years been pointed 
out by enlightened owners. Either the Government has not seen 
the light, or it dangerously postpones action. Britain cannot af- 
ford such another strike. 

It may seem surprising that there should be so much talk of an 
unemployment crisis in Britain, when statistics show a remark- 
able decrease of unemployment within the past few months. I 
shrewdly suspect that the enemies of the Government, especially 
the Labor Party, are making the most of that issue of unemploy- 
ment while it is still serviceable as a bludgeon wherewith to batter 
the Government. The true solution of the unemployment prob- 
lem is, of course, revival of trade, especially with Europe, includ- 
ing Russia; but such revival waits upon pacification and rehabil- 
itation of Europe. Meantime the British Government resorts to 
partial solutions and to palliatives. Of the former the best is en- 
couragement by liberal grant of emigration to the Dominions. 
Among the latter may be mentioned insurance by the Govern- 
ment of foreign ventures, credits to Central Europe, guarantee of 
interest on loans contracted by great enterprises — all gambling of 
sorts; a great appropriation for public works; and (most lamen- 
table, most dubious, however necessary) unemployment insur- 
ance benefits on a grand scale. 
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The clamor for retrenchments, for economy, for reduction of 
commitments, for recovery of trade at whatever cost to national 
honor and pride; the agitation of pacifists, radicals, and suchlike 
tribes, war-weariness, and a certain'general slackening of the will to 
empire, probably only temporary, have greatly embarrassed the 
Government in its foreign policy. Persia (northern Persia, that 
is, for I cannot believe that Britain has abandoned the oil-fields 
of southwest Persia, or Bushire, or the railroad route to India) 
has been allowed to throw herself into the eager arms of Moscow. 
The British force in Mesopotamia has been reduced from 100,000 
to 15,000; the latter obviously insufficient to maintain mandate 
authority in the new Kingdom of Irak should the tribesmen fall 
foul of each other, or to protect the Mosul oilfields should Turk or 
Muscovite invade. The protectorate of Egypt is to be given up 
and the poor fellaheen are to be turned over for "exploitation" 
by the most rascally and rapacious upper class on this or, doubt- 
less, any other planet. The policy of the Government toward 
Turkey has been fatally vacillating; with result that, while on the 
one hand the Treaty of Sevres has been allowed to go by the board, 
while Mustapha Kemal has been permitted to thrash the Greeks 
and assert his rebellious authority over Anatolia, and while, in- 
cidentally, the Armenians have infamously been abandoned, on 
the other hand Britain is held responsible by the Islamic world 
(including, what is most important, the 70,000,000 Mohamme- 
dans of India) for the humiliation of the Caliph; the which has 
given an impetus to the pan-Islamic development, and in India 
has caused the Mohammedan leaders to ally themselves with 
Gandhi in the menacing non-cooperation movement. 

But least of all like the old'imperial and imperious Britain of 
Chatham, Channing and Palmerston, has been the Russian policy 
of the British Government. In the fatuous hope of buying off 
the Bolshevist anti-British propaganda and other activities in the 
East, the British Government concluded its trade-agreement with 
Moscow. The results have been: as to trade, nothing; as to 
propaganda, an increase thereof. 

I have drawn a rather gloomy picture of Britain and the Empire. 
The retrospect is indeed dark; but the prospect is in general of a 
sober cheerfulness. There is, however, in that prospect an area, 
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which I take to be Ireland, gazing at which the vision is per- 
plexed; now a momentany gleam of celestial light, anon crepuscule, 
then "darkness visible," — again the gleam, and so on. 

* * * 

The Germans continued to shuffle, to evade in respect of 
disarmament and reparation up to May 1, the time limit set 
by the Versailles Treaty for definitely fixing the reparation 
total. In January the Supreme Council, sitting at Paris, drew 
up a reparation programme which the German Government 
contumeliously rejected. In March a German delegation headed 
by Simons presented to the Supreme Council, sitting in London* 
a counter-programme, remarkable for the ridiculous smallness of 
the reparation offered and for the violence of its assertion of Ger- 
man innocence. In the most eloquent of his speeches Lloyd 
George contemptuously rejected the German offer, reaffirmed 
(with telling citation) German guilt, and announced that, should 
an adequate German offer not be presented at once, penalties 
would be imposed. Such offer not forthcoming, Allied troops oc- 
cupied the important industrial towns of Diisseldorf, Ruhrort 
and Duisburg, and the vexatious Rhine customs barrier was erec- 
ted. The sorry business dragged on, Germany hoping for a fa- 
vorable "break". On the very eve of the fateful May 1, the 
German Government played its last card, inviting the United 
States Government to arbitrate and fix the reparation total. The 
American Government of course declined, but offered (with the 
consent of the Allied Ambassadors at Washington) to bring to 
the attention of the Allied Governments proposals which should 
"present a proper basis for discussion". The German Govern- 
ment submitted proposals which did not present such a basis, and 
was advised by Washington to go direct to the Supreme Council 
with "clear, definite and adequate proposals". Nine French 
divisions were held ready to invade the Ruhr basin. But the 
Supreme Council acted with clemency and magnanimity. It 
waited, at London, until May 5 for "clear, definite and adequate 
proposals"; but in vain. On May 5 the Supreme Council ad- 
dressed an ultimatum to the German Government. That Govern- 
ment must promise to pay the bill declared by the Reparations 
Commission (132,000,000,000 gold marks), must pledge imme- 
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diate disarmament as per the Treaty and the Spa agreement, and 
must engage to bring to trial the Germans accused of war-crimes. 
It must subscribe these terms before May 12. The Fehrenbach 
cabinet resigned. On May 11 a new cabinet headed by Wirth 
subscribed the terms, and the Reichstag ratified. 

Ah! it is one thing to subscribe; it is quite another to fulfill. 
What has been done towards fulfillment, and what are the pros- 
pects as to further fulfillment? The Reparations Commission 
provided for merciful gradation of payments so that the first in- 
stalments should be very easy. The instalments to date have 
been paid, but there is doubt about the instalment due November 
15. The Reparations Commission granted fifteen days of grace, 
on the understanding that the money would surely be paid down 
on December 1 through a loan from the German industrial mag- 
nates. But there is doubt about that loan. Acceptance of the 
conditions attached would amount to repudiation of the experi- 
ment of State Socialism and to acknowledgment of Stinnes, 
Stresemann, Thyssen and Company as a Super-Government. 
The Reparations Commission is in Berlin, investigating. The 
reparation prospect is dubious. The Wirth " Government of ful- 
fillment" holds by the most precarious of tenures. The paper 
mark is almost precisely naught. A declaration of bankruptcy 
seems inevitable, unless the industrial chiefs will otherwise. But 
many think that the industrial chiefs have planned bankruptcy. 
At any rate, the flourishing condition of German industry is not 
consistent with honest bankruptcy. Bankruptcy then; what 
next? A reparations moratorium; that's the answer. 

It is not the answer. I take it the industrial chiefs hope for two 
things: to vassalate or supplant the present Government, and to 
bluff the Powers into granting suspension of reparation payments 
and reduction of the reparation total. This new bluff will be 
called; and rather than have an Allied Commission of Liquidation 
running the country, Allied occupation of the Ruhr basin, their 
grandiose schemes shattered, these gentlemen will cooperate in 
putting German finance on a working basis. 

* * * 

It is almost precisely a year ago that General Wrangel, with a 
remnant of his army, took shipping at Sevastopol, and the last 
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great White attempt to overthrow the Red regime in Russia ended 
in disaster. The history of Russia during the past twelve months 
lacks color and incident compared with the history of the stirring 
years preceding. There has been the usual crop of emeutes and 
insurrections, scantily and obscurely reported, but, except for 
Ukrainia, where insurrection is chronic, they appear to have been 
stamped out. At one time Western Siberia seemed entirely lost 
to Moscow, but, in the elegant language of a Soviet official, "the 
unhappy events along the Trans-Siberian have been completely 
liquidated." Tchitcherin apparently speaks truly when he claims 
that the Muscovite power has been greatly consolidated in the 
past year. He points with pardonable pride to the treaties con- 
cluded with Nationalist Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, Bokhara 
and Khiva. Of these states Bokhara and Khiva have been in 
fact vassalated, and Persia and Afghanistan have been cleverly 
converted into Bolshevist spheres of influence. But despite the 
treaty there is reason to believe that relations between Moscow 
and Mustapha Kemal have become distinctly cool. If that is true, 
it is one of the most important developments of the year. Not 
long ago Muscovite detachments cut short the career of that 
White adventurer Baron Ungern-Sternberg and helped to estab- 
lish a Soviet Government in Mongolia; most bizarre of political 
creations. Muscovite influence dominates the Far Eastern Re- 
public; sufficiently proved by the fact that a Muscovite delegate 
has been admitted on terms of equality to the negotiations at 
Dairen between representatives of Tokio and Chita. Diplo- 
matic relations have been established with Berlin. Transcaucasia 
has been completely incarnadined; the "Transcaucasian barrier" 
(Georgia and Caucasus Armenia before their conquest) is no more. 
Soviet Russia marches with Nationalist Turkey. And, finally, 
there is that supreme triumph, the trade-agreement with Britain. 
So much on the whole to the good. But to the bad? The 
trade-agreement has not improved relations with London. 
Tchitcherin thought he had taken the measure of the British and 
could go any length in insolence and perfidy. He continued his 
anti-British propaganda in the East. Two recent caustic notes 
from Lord Curzon to Tchitcherin indicate that Britain is of a mind 
to chuck that ignoble connection. The refusal of the British 
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Government to extend credits for famine relief is attributable to 
conviction of Bolshevist bad faith. 

Communism has shortened sail. It is trimming its boat. The 
crew remains the same, the port the same. But the course has 
been changed; they dare not yet undertake the dangerous naviga- 
tion ahead. The date of arrival is indefinitely postponed. To 
change the figure, it is found necessary to pretend friendship with 
the Mammon of Unrighteousness. Fanatic zeal for the world- 
revolution and the dictatorship of the proletariat is unabated, but 
must be dissembled for a space. 

Spain continues to be bedevilled by the Syndicalists, who have 
revived murder as a fine art. An insurrection of tribesmen had 
almost cleared the Spanish Zone of Morocco of Spanish detach- 
ments, but fres h Spanish troops are recovering the ground inch 
by inch. 

Italy for the most part saws wood and waits for better times, 
but of late the Fascisti and Communists have taken again to 
knocking each other o'er the pate. The chief menace to outward 
peace was removed by consummation of the Treaty of Rapallo, 
which adjusted the boundaries between Italy and Jugoslavia and 
settled the Fiume question. 

The Succession States, formed or augmented from the shattered 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, have not yet levelled their prepos- 
terous economic barriers raised against each other. They will 
probably do so in the near future, when prosperity should follow. 
The misfortunes of Austria especially engage the sympathy of the 
world, which is inclined to forgive her participation in the war 
and to remember only her great contributions to science and art 
— Mozart, Schubert and the rest. The League of Nations pro- 
poses to apply for Austria's benefit the Ter Meulen credit scheme. 
If prosperity should result, the clamor for union with Germany 
would probably cease. 

For reasons not clear, Hungary has been permitted to main- 
tain an army far in excess of the Trianon Treaty allowance, to 
the alarm of Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia and other neighbors. 
At last the great Allies have taken order to disarm her, where- 
by her head will be reduced to reasonable dimensions. Charles 
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of Hapsburg, by two coups during the year, tried to recover the 
Hungarian throne. As a result of the second coup, he is now 
resident at Funchal in the Madeiras, and the House of Hapsburg 
has been declared forever barred from the throne of St. Stephen. 

Eastward and westward the lines of battle have swayed in Ana- 
tolia during the past year. Once the Greeks were almost in sight 
of Angora, and doubtless they hoped to make such a slaughter of 
Turks beneath the walls as did Timur the Lame when he met 
there and conquered the Sultan Bayezid. But instead they have 
been driven back and still farther back toward the wine-dark 
Mgesm, and now they are begging the Allies to mediate for them 
with Mustapha Kemal; foiled, it seems, of their great adventure. 

Mustapha Kemal lacks not of friends, for the French have just 
made peace with him, turning over in return for economic con- 
cessions Cilicia with its Tarsus plain, one of the richest regions of 
the world. 

China? The events there are incident to a process of trans- 
formation, and the recital of them would not edify the reader. I 
think of China as having reverted to the condition which existed 
towards the end of the Ch6u dynasty. The Empire has been 
parcelled out among a number of feudal barons called Tuchuns, 
and the President corresponds to the last shadowy Ch6u Emperor, 
Nan-wang. May we not hope to see a new Shi Hwang-ti arise 
and restore the ideal government, the government of literati 
(Plato's " philosopher-guardians ") ? 

Upon the whole, then, the outlook for the twelvemonth ahead 
is hopeful, whereas a year ago it was, almost however viewed, 
gloomy. Should the Washington Conference achieve genuine 
success, the outlook will be rosy. One may then feel that man is 
at last by way of becoming master of his fate. The American 
bugler sounding taps at the tomb of the Unknown Soldier will be- 
come a familiar symbolic figure. 

Henry W. Bttnn. 



